ALKA PANDE 


UNUSUAL FORMS OF ARDHANARISVARA 


The principle of duality and the concept of bisexuality in man and 
nature has been part of civilization. Biologically a human being is not a 
“pure: unisexual-organism: Each being-has:both the male.and the female 
within. It is the domination of one over the other which determines the 
sexuality. Psychologists like Freud and Jung have worked extensively 
on the duality of man. Whether it was the Occident or the Oriental civi- 
lization, the man woman, active passive relationship has been an inte- 
gral part of their philosophy, religious and social practices. In the 
ancient Greek and Egyptian civilizations there are numerous myths and 
legends and visual manifestations which prescribe to this belief. 

The Greek god Aphroditos has been depicted as a bearded person 
with the bodily form and dress of a female, but with male sexual 
organs. The legend behind yet another Greek God Hermaphroditos 
harks back to the conjoining of the beautiful son of Hermes and 
Aphrodite with the beautiful nymph of the spring Salamacis, when he 
had a bath in the spring, into a single being of two sexes as the nymph 
desired so. The Egyptian Isis-Osiris, the Japanese Izanami-Izanagi, 
even Hebrew, Mexican and Arab doctrines have mention of their divi- 
nities as being bisexual. 

The concept of Yin and Yang in Chinese Taoist thought which cen- 
ters around the twin principles, Yin being the female principle and the 
Yang being the male principle. And it is the activity of the Yin and Yang 
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which is responsible for the process of man and nature. In the Bible, the 
Book of Genesis mentions that the female partner of Adam was created 
out of his rib, and it was the rib of man who was called the woman. 

No where else in the world is the concept of bisexuality explored 
and delved into as in Indian philosophy and art. Be it the visual manife- 
station or the philosophical ideology the concept of duality took shapes 
in various forms and concepts. Beginning with the Vedas itself, the con- 
cept of Purusa-Prakrti, finds its manifestations in the several pair con- 
cepts arising out of the ultimate reality. These divine pairs are compo- 
sed of one male and one female, to name a few, Aditi and Daksha, 
Dyaus and Prthvi, Narayana and Ananata, Purusa and Prakrti. The 
primordial pair Yama and Yami according to a legend are regarded as 
the first parent of human beings. “The pair is just one single undivided 
entity, self-cloven into two halves for the sake of creation.”'. 

The Purusa-Prakrti concept of the Samkhya philosophy extended 
itself into the religious ideology. A number of divine pairs emerged as 
a result of this train of though. The image of ArdhanariSvara being the 
most powerful, where the image philosophically represents the union 
of the creative principles of activity and passivity or masculinity or 
_ femininity. 

The concept of bisexuality is very much part of Tantric, 
Vaisnavite, Sakta, Saivite, and other cultic philosophies as well. In 
Saivite and Sakta philosophies the two are inseparable. According to 
Saivite philosophy Sakti or Umi is the reflex of Siva and has no inde- 
pendent existence. In Saktaism, Sakti or Devi becomes the world 
mother - one who is one with Brahman. In Tantra the human body is 
accepted as the best medium for the realization of self-knowledge. It 
imagines the left side of the human being as female and the right side 
as male. The union of these two forces, male and female leads one 
into the realisation of self knowledge. The Kula-kundalini Sakti (ser- 
pent-power) is the female force, which resides in the lowest cakra, 
called Miladhara-cakra. The seat of the male force or Siva is the 
Sahasrara or the lotus with thousand petals. The rousing of the fema- 


1.S. Buatracnari, The Indian Theogony, Calcutta, Firma KLM 1978. 
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le force Sakti, lying dormant and her union with the male force Siva in 
the Sahasrdra is the ultimate purpose of Sadhana. Tantric Buddhists 
also believe in the twin principles of male and female as represented 
by Updya (male) and Prajfid (female). The central point in the 
Sadhana of the Tantric Buddhist is also the principle of union of the 
two aspects of male and female’. 

Indian philosophy abounds with exaniples of the concept of 
bisexuality and its visual manifestation automatically follows. And 
the concept of Ardhanarigvara is very much part of Indian philosophy. 
The image of Ardhanarisvara, one of the manifestations of Lord Siva 
is probably one of the most popular images that has been the object of 
artistic expression, after the Nataraja aspect of Siva. Siva, the foremo- 
st god of the Hindu Trinity, combines in Him, the concepts of the 
male and the female. That Siva has always the feminine principle 
within is reinforced by the legend of Matrbhiitesvara Siva, where He 
took the female form in order to sustain a number of piglets abando- 
ned by their mother’, 

The combination of male and female as the concept is not exclu- 
sive to only Saivite theology. Even Visnu is known to have taken the 
female form as Mohini. Visnu could turn himself into Mohini because 
the female principle was embedded within himself. Visnu represents 
the female part of the Ardhanarigvara form’. 


The Jaina Tirthankara Mallinatha is also conceived of as a com- 


bination of male and female’. The Buddhists too adopted the concept 
of Ardhanarigvara in the pantheon. In the Tantric work known.as 
Abhidhanottara Tantra, there is the reference to a form of the goddess 


as Ardhanarivareévari. Interestingly, the representation of the. 


Buddhist version of Ardhanarigvara form is noticed in an illustrated 
manuscript No Add 1643 called Astasahasrika PrajfiGparamita. The 


2. S.B. Dascutpa, An Introduction to Tantric Buddhism, University of Cal- 
cutta, 1974, 
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manuscript dated 1015 AD contains a labeled miniature painting 
representing the Buddhist Goddess Tara. The tantric cult like the 
Sakts believe in the importance of the female entity°. 

The concept of Ardhanarigvara is seen as an art motif where ico- 
nography plays an important role. | am looking at the concept in a 
visual dimension. I have not gone into the question of dating, for that 
itself is another area of research. | am viewing the images purely from 
a visual representation following art historical processes by way of 
dress, representation and in cases where the date has already been 
identified by scholars. For me what is important is the different types 
and varieties of visual representations which | have encountered. 

In most sculptural or painted representations the image of 
Ardhanarisvara is. shown divided in a vertical manner. Usually Iévara is 
on the right and the Goddess is shown on the left side. There are nume- 
rous interpretations to indicate the vertical division of the concept. 

The Ardhanarigvara form as an artistic proposition is unique 
because it rationalizes the combination of the Saivite and Sakta attribu- 
tes within a single anthropomorphic form. Sculptures from the length 
and breadth of India have been noticed by me. These sculptures range 
from the first century AD to the contemporary period. Not only have 
such sculptures been found in the North and South of India, but they 
have been noticed in the sculptural remains from almost all the provin- 
ces. 

There are basically two ways in which the concept has been inter- 
preted. Some scholars have interpreted it in a syncretic manner, and 
others in an androgynous one. An androgynous image is one in which 
the union is biological, genetic by birth and cannot be changed. The 
dictionary defines the word androgynous as one which unites the phy- 
sical character of both sexes — a hermaphrodite, also of ambiguous 
sex, partly male, partly female in appearance. A syncretic image on 
the other hand is one which is motivated by structure, one which can 
be changed. The dictionary defines syncretic at aiming at a union, of 
diverse beliefs in this case of Siva and Sakti. 


6. D.C. BHATTACHARYYA, /conology of Composite Images, New Delhi, 1980. 
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It is the imagination of the artist which gives a visual form to the 
concept of Ardhanarigvara. It is upto the artist how he interprets the 
image. For example the iconography of the female side of the 
Ardhanarigvara image has been drawn from the iconography of all 
mother goddesses. The iconography of Siva of course generally 
conforms to His form. For example the iconography of all mother 
goddesses are the female versions of their male counterparts and vice 
versa. They are ‘both interchangeable. In this instance | would like to 
include the Harihara image, where the image is also termed 
Migramirti. The category is determined by the attitude of the viewer as 
to how he views the image. The same image can be read in different 
ways. It is here that the permutation and combinations as expressed 
by the artists come into play. 

Thus the uniqueness of the image is due to the innovation of the 
artist who often derives his muse from the literary texts and then goes 
beyond the artistic references and creates an image which is the result 
not only of his very own creative expression but also the result of the 
legacy of his own experiences and his reading. In a few examples, 
both from textual and artistic references, the number of hands of the 
image seems to be of an odd number, and this appears to be an aberra- 
tion. But the reason for this is not far to seek. Usually half of the num- 
ber of hands each of the god and of the goddess are included in the 
form. Siva can be two handed, four handed, eight handed, ten handed, 
and can also have forms with more number of hands. But Parvati is 
usually known, particularly as the wife of Siva, to have two hands 
only, although her forms with multiple hands are also not rare. In 
most of the images the two handed concept of Parvati has been in the 
mind of the artist when half of her form had to be retained in the 
Ardhanarigvara form. In view of this, on many occasions, an odd 
number of hands had to admitted within the imagery. But these are 
only distinctive cases. As in all forms of iconography, the vision of 
the artist and his interpretative approach to the theme doubtless 
played a dominant role not only in the determination of the number of 
hands of the Ardhandrigvara form but also of the selection of the 
attributes ascribable to the male and the female partners of the form. 

The distinction between the iconography of Siva and Parvati is 
discernible not only in the complete images of Ardhanari$vara that 
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are usually known but this distinction is noticeable even in the sculp- 
ted heads of the form that are known from the ancient period. (Fig. 1) 
These heads contain the distinguishing features like the matted hair, 
third eye, different earrings, ascribed to the male and the female parts 
of the image to which these heads belonged. In thé textual description 
we come across only the standing form while several images show the 
seated type of the image. (Fig. 2) 
After studying the textual materials of the descriptive types per- 
taining to the Ardhanarigvara form and the actual available images, it 
" is found that the correspondence between the text and the image is not 
direct or verbatim. The texts pertain basically to two types of the 
image, one in which the form has an odd number of hands, and the 
other in which the number of hands is even. But-in none of the cases 
is the number of hands mentioned to be more than four. The situation 
is not the same in the sculptural descriptions. In the sculptural exam- 
ples observed and seen till now, the number of hands of the images is 
found to vary from two to twenty, although the most popular form of 
the image seems to be the four handed type, if we go by the conside- 
ration of numerical strength and the expanse of the area of distribu- 
tion. In painting however, on many occasions, the multihanded form, 
often with an odd number of hands can be seen. (Fig. 3) 

In matters of details also there are many points of deviation, as 
additions and alterations, from the textual prescriptions, as noticed in 
the sculptural examples. As mentioned earlier, the texts do not speak of 
the seated form of ArdhanariSvara, not at least the prescriptional texts. 
But the seated form seems to be quite common in the sculptural depic- 
tions, as also in the painted versions. There is another point of departu- 
re between the text and image is seen in respect of the dancing form of 
Ardhanarisvara. The texts do not refer to this unless by indirect impli- 
cation when they speak of the ra@ndava and lasya dances of Siva and 
Parvati. In the sculptural depictions a number of dancing forms can be 
seen. (Fig. 4) In this connection it should be mentioned that I have not 
come across any sculptural examples of the Mahisamardini form of 
Ardhanarisvara, although its painted version is not unknown, as evi- 
denced by an example from the Kangra painting. (as in Fig. 3) 

Ardhanarigvara images have been found in almost all parts of 
India. Even though there is not a sharp differentiation among the 
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sculptural representations, there are undoubtedly some regional varia- 
tions, preferences and priorities which are noticeable. There are 
important Saivite centers both in North and South India. But certain 
images are more common in the South than in the North. In South 
India the seated forms of ArdhanariSvara seem to be more popular 
than in the North. In South Indian figures the erect phallus of Siva is 
not so commonly shown, whereas this feature is quite common in 
North Indian images. As in the physiognomy of the form, in the dra- 
pery too some South Indian images seem to take more care in the 
treatment of the male and female side, clearly demarcating the diffe- 
rence between the two. The three handed form of Ardhanarigvara 
seems to be more common in South Indian images, although this type 
is not altogether unknown in the North. 

In addition to these regional variations there are certain images 
which are absolutely unusual, and are particularly significant in 
respect of various points of interpretative approach to the theme. A 
unique image from the collection of a gurukula at Jhajjar in Haryana 
stands out deserving special attention. This type is the one represen- 
ting the Ardhanarigvara form against the background of a Sivalinga. 
This seems to be an interpretation of the theme put forth by the artist, 
because from the legends pertaining to the theme we do not find any 
specific association of the Sivalinga with the Ardhanarigvara concept. 
However in many images the ArdhanariSvara form shows the erect 
phallus to indicate the Siva side. But the representation of the 
Ardhanarigvara image against the Sivaliiga is doubtless a new inter- 
pretation to the theme. 

This imagery, or perhaps this artistic motif of the form, arrests 
our attention more for the reason that we have come across as many 
as three such images, all of them having not only similar iconographic 
features, but also a similar look. The find spot of one of the images is 
Jhajjar, another is preserved in the Los Angeles County Museum, 
(Fig. 5) which is almost a replica of the Jhajjar image and the third 
which is in the collection of the Victoria and Albert Museum is also 
similar in iconography and general appearance. (Fig. 6) Possibly all 
three belong to the same school of iconography, also to the same 
region, wherein such a visual concept became popular due to circum- 
stances not commonly known. 
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The Ling&yata sect or the ViraSiva sect, which is a derivative of 
the Saivite cult, had a predilection for showing the importance of the 
linga. It is not unlikely that all these three images, constituting a sin- 
gle type were made by or through the patronage of the people subscri- 
bing-to-the-specific-faith-of this-sect-In this connection -would-like to 
mention another very interesting image of Ardhanarigvara which has 
been shown in association with the Sivalinga figure from the 
AbhimukteSvara temple at Kodaganalliir in the Tirunelvelli, taluk and 
district of Tamil Nadu in South India. (Fig. 7) Here the Sivalinga is 
shown in front of the Ardhanarisvara image, and not at the back as in 
the three images mentioned earlier. The image draws our attention 
more because we know of another unique iconic form of the goddess 
in which a prominent Sivalinga is shown in the front. This image is 
from Kagajipara of Munsigaiij district of Bangladesh and now preser- 
ved in the Dacca Museum. (Fig. 8) The identification of the image has 
been problematic for years together, and three prominent scholars of 
Indian iconography, N.K. Bhattasali, R.D. Banerji, and J.N. Banerjee, 
have suggested various identificatory interpretations for this image. It 
is commonly accepted that this is the representation of the goddess 
Mahamiaya, and it visualizes the concept of the goddess’s front. But 
with the help of the textual evidence derived from the Skanda Purdna 
the image was later identified as representing the Apitakiica form of 
Parvati, and it constitutes the concept not of emergence but of a mer- 
ger of the goddess with the Sivalinga. 

It seems that the Ardhanarigvara image from Kodaganallir and 
the image from Kagazipara give expression of almost a similar con- 
cept, although in the latter the form of the goddess is not androgy- 
nous. Both these images have four hands, although the attributes in 
them are different. It is surprising that two similar images of almost 
the same iconographic ideology have been found, though distanced 
from one another by thousands of miles. Perhaphs there developed a 
sect which subscribed to the identity of the sivalinga and the Supreme 
goddess. With just a few random examples it is too early to come to 
any conclusion about the proper cultic significance, but it seems 
unlikely that all the three Ardhanarigvara images, with the Sivalinga at 
the back, and the two other images of the goddess one of them in the 
Ardhanarigvara form with the Sivalinga in the front belong to a 
distinct devotional concept. 
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Another interesting image is of a hermaphrodite figure which has 
a direct bearing on the theme of Ardhanarigvara. This image is in the 
form of a silver plate found in the region of Ancient Lampsacos now 
included in Northwestern Turkey. (Fig. 9) The piece is now preserved 
in the Istanbul Museum. Noticed as early as 1900, by scholars, a 
detailed analytical study of this unique representation has been made 
by B.N. Mukherjee’ and later by M.K. Dhavalikar’. Mukherjee descri- 
bes the image in the following way. 

«The plate portrays a human figure facing front and sitting on a 
backless chair, the legs of which are made of elephant tusks. The figure 
wears a ‘sari’ a part of which covers the left of the chest and the left 
shoulder, and is also adorned with a necklace, bangles, armlets and san- 
dals. The figure, locks of whose hair hang down towards the shoulders, 
has tow horns on the head. The right hand of the figure is lifted in the 
gesture of imparting protection, while the left hand holds a bow.» 

«On each side of the chair stands a Hanuman monkey, each 
distinguished by the long hind limbs and tail (inspite of the slight 
misrepresentation of the face). There is a collar around the neck of 
each. Underneath the chair, two keepers hold in check with rope two 
animals identifiable probably as leopards or tigers (or lionessess). On 
the right of the central figure stands a parrot, and in the left one can 
see a guinea-hen». 

«The figure has been considered as that of a lady. No doubt it has 
the appearance of a female. However only one of the breasts, (the 
right one) is depicted. There is no indication of the other one under 
the garment worn over the left shoulder. It appears that the figure is 
half male and half female»?. 

Mukherjee opines that the figure represents India as a woman, 
and supports it on the evidence of the personification of Rome, Egypt, 
Africa in the Art of the Roman Empire’. The figure has been dated to 


7. B.N. MuKHERIEE, Nana on lion, a study in Kushana Numismatic Art, Calcutta, 
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about the first century A.D. by both Mukherjee and Dhavalikar. Both 
the scholars have upheld the theory that this art piece is of Indian ori- 
gin, perhaps informed by the Kushana art but executed outside the 
country. It is difficult to come to any conclusion regarding its exact 
source. of origin-and_also aboutthe-purpose.to_which this.image..was 
made. But there is no doubt that herein we find a unique representa- 
tion of the ArdhanariSvara concept. 

For the combined form of the God and the Goddess various 
nomenclatures have been used in the texts. The most common is 
Ardhanarigvara, the other variants are Nara-Narimayamiirti, Umar- 
dhamirti, Gauri§varamirti, Kantasammisradeha. The Vaisnavite 
parallel of the form is known as Ardhalaksmihari and the Vasudeva 
Kamalaja. In each of them there is the suggestion of the equal partici- 
pation of the male and female principles in a single form. 

An unusual parallel includes one from the Devi-ri-Kothi, Chamba, 
Himanchal Pradesh and presently housed in the Bhuri Singh Museum. 
An Ardhanarigvara image, the iconography of the image suggests that 
it is one of Laksminarayana astride a lion: this indicates the coming 
together of Visnu and Laksmi. The syncreticism of the Ardhanarigvara 
image is further established in the case of Sakti Ganapati. In 
the case of the Sakti-Ganapati image the division is not only vertical 
but horizontal as well. It further emphasizes the syncreticism of the 
image. Had the image been androgynous the division would have had 
to be vertical. Perhaps it was also the need of the time, the Sakta 
Ganapati has the head which is that of the elephant headed God, there 
is no vertical division in the head, the presence of a single female brea- 
st. Even in the female counterpart of GaneSvari, as stated in the 
Markandeya Purd}a, the iconography of the goddess is the same as 
that of the God. In the female form, the femininity is shown again by 
the female breast, the head being that of the God. (Fig. 10). 

The Sakta Ganapati has yet another interpretation, that of combi- 
ning three cults, and not two as in the case of Ardhanarigvara — where 
it was a combine of Siva and the Parvati, or in the Lakshminarayana 
image where it was a combine of Visnu and Laksmi. The Sakta 
Ganapati combines three cults that of Siva, Ganapati and Sakti. 
Ganeéa is Siva, the head of Ganapati refers to the Ganapatiya cult and 
the female breast is representative of Sakti. 
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In the artistic representations out of the hundreds of images seen, 
there is seen in addition to the regional variations in numerous images 
from South India, a reversal of the right left ascription of Siva and 
Parvati — normally Parvati is assigned to the left side and Siva the 
right side. This is usual because the female consort is supposed to be 
on the left side of the male counterpart as implied in her appellation 
Vama. But in many images there is an oddity where Siva is shown on 
the left side instead of the usual right. Whether it is a mistake on the 
part of the artist or is it part of his imagination or whether the image 
pertains or is indicative of any cultic or sectarian prescription is not 
clear. It is possible that the differences occurred because of the 
respective approaches of the vamacara (left side) and daksinacara 
(right side) of the Saiva community. The Sakta’s also have two sects 
among them and accordingly they show similar predilections in their 
iconographic forms. In Bengal for example there are two types of the 
goddess, one known as Vama Kali and the other as Daksina Kali, the 
former stepping forward with the first movement of the left foot and 
the latter with the right foot respectively. 

The availability is material has been incredible, and more and 
more images are still being identified. As a visual manifestation the 
variety of images and their manifold representations point to the indi- 
vidual interpretation of philosophy and also to the various cultic fol- 
lowing. A lot many other variants and interpretations can be looked 
into as we go into a detailed study of the form. 
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Fig.1 Ardhanarigvara Head from Madhya Pradesh dated 5" century 
ALD. 
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Fig. 2 Seated 3 armed image of Ardhanarisvara from Kandiyur in 
Thanjavur district, Tamil Nadu. 
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Fig. 3 Ardhanarigvara in Painting from Kangra dated 18" century. 
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Fig. 4 Dancing Ardhan 


dated 13" century 
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Fig. 5 Ardhanarigvara from Mathura dated 3" 
century A.D. 
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Fig. 6 Ardhanarigvara from Mathura Ku 
d 2" century A.D. 
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Fig. 7 Seated four armed image from the Abhimuktesvarar Temple, 
Kodaganalliir, Tamil Nadu. 
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Fig. 9 Ardhan@risvara Disc from North Western Turkey. 
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Fig. 10 Ardhanarigvara, standing four armed image from Padhavali, 
Morena, Madhya Pradesh. 9'-10" century. 


